














Our Honored 
T)ead 

B 1 HEY THAT DIE for a good cause 
are redeemed from death. Their 
names are gathered and garnered. 
Their memory is precious. Each 
place grows proud for them who 
were born there * * * Tablets 
preserve their names. Pious love 
shall renew their inscriptions as time and the 
unfeeling elements shall efface them. Ard the 
national festivals shall give multitudes of names 
to the orator’s lips. Children shall grow up 
under more sacred inspirations, vthose elder 
brothers, dying nobly for their countiy, left a 
name that honored and inspired all who bore it. 

Oh, tell me not that they are dead — that 
generous host, that airy army, of invisible 
heroes. * * * Every mountain and hill shall 
have its treasured name, evety river shall keep 
some solemn title, every valley and every lake 
shall cherish its honored register; and till the 
mountains are worn out, and the rivers forget 
to flow, till the clouds are weary of replenish¬ 
ing springs, and the springs forget to gush, and 
the rills to sing, shall their names be kept fresh 
with reverent honors which are inscribed 
upon the book of National Remembrance. 

— Henry Ward Beecher. 


^Memorial 

T>ay 


Sunday, 
c JXCay 30, 
1926 


T HE muffled drum's sad roll has b< 
The soldier's last tattoo ; 

No more on Life’s parade shall me 
That brave and fallen few. 

On Fame's eternal camping ground 
Their silent tents are spread, 

And glory guards, with solemn round, 
The bivouac of the dead. 

— c Cheodore O'Hara. 















thirty Years On Milk Train 

Veteran Conductor Also Learned Bricklayer’s Trade and Was Employed In the 
Rebuilding of Chicago Following the Qreal Fire of 1871 


N OT until he had completed an apprenticeship 
as a bricklayer and had worked at that 
trade for some time, did the railroad claim 
Thomas F. Sullivan, one of our retired con¬ 
ductors. Once, however, he had experienced the 
fascination of railroad 
work, as a brakeman on 
the Susquehanna divi¬ 
sion, he was so well sat¬ 
isfied that he continued 
in the service of the 
Company for forty-two 
years and eight months 
without interruption. 

He resides at No. 3o 
Dickinson Street, Bing¬ 
hamton, N. Y. 

Though somewhat 
smaller than the aver¬ 
age man in stature, 
those who were asso¬ 
ciated with him for 
many years will recall 
him as a man of energy 
and act : on, nevertheless. 

He left the road at till¬ 
age of seventy-three and 
now, although he carries 
the weight of nearly 
seven more years, he is 
much the same Tom 
Sullivan as of old. Age 
has stolen from him the 
faculty of quickly re¬ 
calling. incidents that 

mqrked the earlier days THOMAS 1 

of his career, but other¬ 
wise it has been most lenient with hiiu,indet‘d. 

He was born in Binghamton on April S, 1840, 
the son of Timothy Sullivan, a millstone cutter. 
His boyhood days were passed in school, but at 
an early age he was compelled to leave his classes 
and seek his place among wage earners. Then 
began his apprenticeship as a bricklayer, at the 


eomplet : on of which he was employed by local 
contractors at a wage of from two to three dollars 
a day. Following the fire which, on October 8 to 
11, 1871, destroyed some 18,000 buildings in the 
city of Chicago at an estimated loss of $106,000,- 
000, he joined the rush 
of mechanics to that 
city, which developed im¬ 
mediately, and took an 
active part in its re¬ 
building. There he was 
able to earn considerably 
more than the wage to 
which he had become ac¬ 
customed. 

Returning to Bingham¬ 
ton, he was attracted to 
railroad work and found 
employment with the 
l'lric as a brakeman in 
its local yards. Two 
years later he entered 
the employ of our Com¬ 
pany and for a time was 
in charge of the yard at 
Binghamton. Tn recall¬ 
ing that experience he 
adds, in a somewhat hu¬ 
morous way, that. “We 
were wrecking most every 
day.” Tins was due to 
the condition of the 
tracks. The ties were 
still laid on top of the 
ground, or rather with* 
SULLIVAN out the support of bal¬ 

last, and this condition, 
together w'th trouble frequently experienced with 
the light rail then in use, was responsible for 
numerous derailments. 

In time, he left the yard to become a brakeman 
on a local freight between Binghamton and One- 
onta and of which his nephew-, William Sullivan, 
was the conductor. The train left in the evening 
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and the crew did the switching at the stations 
en route, being engaged a considerable length of 
time at Sidney where cars were interchanged with 
the Midland, now the New York, Ontario and 
Western. 

Three years and one month from the time he 
entered the service, he was promoted to a con¬ 
ductor and for seven or eight years ran the way 
freight out of Binghamton. Then for a time he 
was on the old “ Night Line ” in passenger service 
between Binghamton and Troy, and, then, for 
some thirty years prior to his retirement was 
in milk train service running for the greater part 
of the time opposite T. R. Campbell. 

Four of his relatives also became conductors 
on the Susquehanna division. They were “ Jim,” 
a brother, and William, John and Neil, nephews. 

He was married in 1873 and six children later 
graced his home, three of whom, however, have 
since died. He is a charter member of Division 
No. 154, Order of Railway Conductors, of Bing¬ 
hamton, The Delaware and Hudson Veterans’ As¬ 
sociation, and of St, .Patrick’s Roman Catholic 
church of Binghamton. 


But We Wo,k Fo, Ours 

Three boys were boasting about the earning 
capacity of their fathers. The first said: 

" My father can write a few lines and call it 
poetry and sell It for $10." 

The second said: 

“My father can draw a few. lines and put a few 
dots on them and call it music and sell It for $25." 

The third said: 

“ That’s nothing. My father Is a preacher and 
he can write a few lines and get up in church and 
say them and it takes six men to carry the money 
down the aisle."— Snitched. 


After every storm the sun will smile; for every 
problem there is a solution, and the soul’s in¬ 
defeasible duty is to be of good cheer. —W. R. 
Alger. 


c Railroad Safety History 

I N 1S33 George Stephenson, pioneer locomotive 
builder, suggested the first steam whistle as a 
means for preventing accidents. 

Tn 1S51 the lirst telegraphic train order was 
issued by Charles Minot, of the Erie railroad. 

Tn 1S63 the development of the manual con¬ 
trolled block system was started, by wli'ch spac¬ 
ing was accomplished by telegraphic signals, be¬ 
tween contiguous stations and entirely indepen¬ 
dent of any other method of protection. The 
earliest form of block signaling, as practiced in 
England, long before the telegraph was invented, 
consisted of erecting a high mast at each station, 
on which a huge ball could be raised or lowered. 
When a train left the station the ball was raised. 
In this way trains were authorized to proceed. 
The controlled manual system, known as the Staff, 
Tablet and Lock and Block, was first used in Eng¬ 
land in 1S74 and in this country on the New York 
Central in 18S2. 

Tn 1868 the Westinghouse airbrake was success¬ 
fully appl’ed. and by 1870 was being adopted gen¬ 
erally for use. 

The first automatic signal using electric track 
circuits and disc type signals was patented in 
1870, by Dr. William Robinson, an American. It 
was installed for the first time at Kdnzua, Pa., on 
what is now the Pennsylvania railroad. 

In 1SS3 standard time was adopted on railroads 
in this country. Prior to this fully forty-eight 
standards of time were recognized. 

In 18S'5 the first tests of the automatic coupler 
were conducted under the auspices of the Master 
Car Builders’ Association. 

In 1893 the Federal Safety Laws were passed, 
requiring power brakes, automatic couplers, side 
and end hand holds, “ for greater security to men 
in coupling and uncoupling cars.” 

In 1903 the first all-steel passenger cars were 
constructed. 

— D. T. it I. Railroad News. 


Old Union Station at Schenectady 

(Razed In 1885) 


- 
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^Uhe Influence of the Locomotive 

Our Steeds of the Rails Have Brought Unity to Our Country, Through Their Influence 
Upon the Industrial, Commercial, Financial and Social Life of the People 

By CLEMENT R. BROWN. Washington. D. CS 


E VER since the day of the ** Stourbridge Lion, 
the first locomotive to run in America, the 
locomotive has been one of the greatest 
factors in establishing unity in the United 
States. It is not necessary to recount here the 
quite familiar, yet very interesting, story of the 
invention and development of the locomotive. 
As to its introduction into America, however, it 
is well to remember the date, 1S29, and the fact 
that the first locomotives built in America were 
not dominated by English ideas, as is often sup¬ 
posed. They were purely original developments 
of characteristic American ingenuity, and it was 
these locomotives that blazed the trail of civiliza¬ 
tion across the continent. 

A study of the influence of the locomotive upon 
the unity of America can be conveniently’ divided 
according to three principal types of national 
unity. First, the locomotive has had a tremen¬ 
dous effect upon the history , political thought, 
and government of the United States. Second, 
its influence upon the industrial, commercial, and 
financial life of the nation is very great. Third, 
the social relations and ideas of the people and 
their language have been affected to a largo ex¬ 
tent by the locomotive. This paper will there¬ 
fore be developed under the three types of unity, 
namely, political, economic, and social, all of 
which together constitute the unity of our 
country. 

The influence of the locomotive in our national 
development can best be understood after a short 
outline of the development of the railroad system 
in America has been presented. The principal 
periods in American railroad history are: 

1. Experimental Period (1S30-1850). Rail¬ 
roads short and disconnected. Served 
principally as connections between water¬ 
ways with no apparent object've. 

2. Trunk-Line Period (a) From 1S50 to Civil 
War. Trunk lines created, connecting 
Chicago and Mississippi with Atlantic. 
Much construction in old Northwest Ter¬ 
ritory and consequent network effect. 
(6) From Civil War to 1S90. Trans¬ 
continental lines built, uniting East and 
West. Improvement of old lines. 

. -3. Period of Combination (1890- ). Great 

combinations formed. Government regu¬ 


lation. Great development. Better co¬ 
operation and organization. 

In this manner the “ railroad system ” of the 
United States has been formed and unity has 
been developed in the railroad itself. 

Tiie Westward Progress of the Railroad 


Buffalo from Albany. 1842 

Cincinnati from Lake Erie. lSal 

Chicago . 1854 

Mississippi River . 1859 

Missouri River . 1859 

Pacific Ocean . 1S59 


The political unity of a nation is best meas¬ 
ured by its transportation facilities. Its expan¬ 
sion, development, and its organization into a 
united nation depend to a large extent upon the 
ease of communication within its borders. Es¬ 
pecially has this been true in America, for the 
locomotive has been the greatest single factor in 
shaping the history of this great nation. It first 
developed the settled seaboard and Middle West, 
then pushed the frontier westward to open up 
new territory and to add new states to the Union 
which it had preserved in its hour of need. The 
locomotive has influenced the shaping of national 
political thought and the formation of a strong 
national government, while it has been continu¬ 
ing its work so that now every community is 
united to every other community. 

At the close of the first quarter of the nine¬ 
teenth century there was no country in the world 
where the opportunity for benefits from trans¬ 
portation was so great as in America. The grow¬ 
ing commercial cities of New England and the 
Atlantic States needed better transportation fa¬ 
cilities. New states had been formed west of the 
mountains which demanded communication with 
the East. Beyond them stretched the vast Louisi¬ 
ana Territory of untold resources. The South, 
too, was expanding, and wanted inland connec- 
t ons with New England and the West. There 
was much enthusiasm for the building of canals 
and turnpikes, but withal, transportation facili¬ 
ties were very poor. Indeed, the East, South, 
and West threatened to be developed individually 
as separate national states. Such was the situ¬ 
ation when the locomotive suddenly appeared on 
the horizon to solve, the problem. 

The first function of the locomotive in America 
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was to provide easy and cheap transportation in 
territory already well settled. It united inland 
cities and towns w'tli the seaports and brought 
the products of the fertile Ohio Valley across the 
mountains to the East, bringing manufactured 
goods in return. In performing this work the 
locomotive has further developed and organized 
the country. Especially was this true in the 
“Old Northwest” where the opportunity was 

greatest. Development of this nature was hut 

little shared by the South until after 1880. With 
the formation of new states in the West this 
function has continued to be performed admirably 
by the railroads in developing national unity. 
Gain in Population, East and West, from 
1815 to ISfit) 

1815 1800 

East . 5,800,000 15,S06,000 

West . 1,500,000 15,484,000 

Railroad Mileage by I860, East and South, 
and Northwest 


East and South. 19,506 

“Old Northwest” . 9,413 


A more important function of the locomotive, 
however, and one which is peculiar to America, 
is that of advancing the frontier and developing 
new territory into new states. This hns been the 
chief task of the locomotive beyond the Missis¬ 
sippi. Here it is noticeable that the locomotive 
preceded the pioneer, as the pioneer preceded the 
immigrant. Lines of travel were “ destined io 
lie alone parallels of latitude,” and under the in¬ 
fluence of the locomotive the frontier moved 
rapidly westward until, with the completion of 
the last transcontinental railroad in 1884, it 
suddenly disappeared forever. The tremendous 
resources of the Great Plains and the Far West 
had been opened up to the world, but the task 
of the locomotive was not finished. It now trans¬ 
formed this vast territory from a wilderness into 
a thriving land of c/ties, towns, and farms within 
less than a century. Its objective in this work 
has been the formation of new states. Probably 
the formation of none of the states east of the 
Mississippi can be accredited to the locomotive 
since most of them had been formed prior to its 
importance; but certainly many of the states 
west of the river owe their present existence di¬ 
rectly to the locomotive. 


Railroad Mileage 

by Sections ok the Cot 

T NTRY, 


1860-1890 




Section 

1860 

1870 

1880 

1890 

New England .... 

. 3660 

4494 

6977 

6632 

Middle Atlantic .. 

. 635*3 

10577 

15147 

20038 

Central Northern 

. 9583 

14701 

25109 

36926 

South Atlantic . .. 

. 5463 

6481 

8474 

17301 

Gulf and Mississippi 




States . 

. 3727 

5106 

6995 

13343 

Southwest . 

. 1162 

4625 

1408*5 

32888 

Northwest . 

. 655 

5004 

12347 

27094 

Pacific . 

. 23 

1934 

512S 

12031 
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The influence of the locomotive upon the Civil 
War cannot be overlooked. It is no exaggeration 
to say that the locomotive preserved the Union. 
There was tw'ce as much mileage of better- 
organized and better-equipped railroads in the 
North than in the South, which was of import¬ 
ance in the moving of troops, ammunition, and 
food. The factor of the most importance, how¬ 
ever, was completed before the war. During the 
decade preceding the struggle the locomotive had 
united the people of the Ohio Valley with those 
along the* Great Lakes, and these in turn with 
those of the East, an accomplishment destined 
to be the deciding factor in the coming crisis. 
Thus the locomotive was of great aid in winning 
the war and in preserving that Union to which 
it has since added many states. 

Not only has the locomotive created a large 
and populous nation, but it has united the people 
of that nation with ever-increasing bonds. It is 
eradicating sectionalism in political thought and 
is making Americans of all. It has been very 
influent'al in making our government national in 
character. In fact, it makes representative gov¬ 
ernment successful because it permits extensive 
personal political campaigns and easy communi¬ 
cation between the representative and his con¬ 
stituents. 

Population and Railway Mileage in 1860 

Population Mileage 


North . 20.310,000 20,274 

South . 11,133,000 10,350 


Thu locomotive has had a tremendous influence 
upon the political unity of America. It has been 
seen how the locomotive has developed America 
into a united nation, an accomplishment which 
would have required centuries without its in¬ 
fluence, and which never could have been accom¬ 
plished so thoroughly. The test of its work 
came with the World War, which found America 
united and ready, and its railroads able to play 
an important part when acting as a single unit. 
The locomotive was unquestionably proven, but 
its work was not finished, for it is still continu¬ 
ing to establish further unity in our country. 

Editor's Notes— 

* Mr. Brown’s paper recently won the Charles 
T. Main prize awarded by the American Society 
of Engineers. 

*» As our readers perhaps know, this locomotive 
was brought to this country from England by the 
Management of our road, and was the first to turn 
a wheel on the Western Hemisphere, making Its 
trial trip at Honesdale, Pa., on August 8. 1829. 

(To be concluded In Next Issue.) 


The only way for a busy man to get through his 
work is to take up one thing at a time and stick 
to it until he puts it through. Never mind if the 
work is difficult—it must be done. —W. II. Cot- 
TINGHAM. 

May 
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cffwo Veteran Successes 

Second Quarterly Meeting of General Association and Annual Dance of Susquehanna 
Division Unit, Both in Oneonta, Delight Large (gatherings 


U PON the blotter of The Delaware ami Hud¬ 
son Veterans’ Association for the present 
year are to be recorded two very successful 
events as the result of the second annual dance 
of the Susquehanna division unit and the second 
quarterly meeting of the general association 
which were held in Oneonta on Saturday even¬ 
ing, April 17, and Sunday afternoon. April 
Neither get-together 
seemed to detract in¬ 
terest from the other, 
indicating very plain¬ 
ly that the spirit of 
the movement is well 
entrenched among us, 
and each had its own 
peculiar features of 
interest that will 
serve to keep it a 
pleasant memory in 
the minds of those 
who attended. An¬ 
nouncement of future 
meetings, as a conse¬ 
quence, will be keenly 
anticipated. 

Sunday’s meeting 
was a record-breaker 
in point of attendance 
and enthusiasm. It 
was held in the Elks’ 
home in Main street 
and was preceded by 
a chicken dinner served in the Palm room of the 
club, which was heartily enjoyed by 165 persons. 
At 1:30 p. m., W. C. Gurney of Binghamton, 
president of the association, called the meeting 
to order in the spacious lodge room where every 
available seat was filled. Including the wives 
and friends of the members, approximately three 
hundred people were present. At Mr. Gurney s 
right sat Martin Crtppen, claim agent on the 
Pennsylvania division, the first, and for three 
successive years, president of the associat'on, and 
at his left, S. G. Cobb of Wilkes-Barre, locomo¬ 
tive engineer and the Veterans’ second president. 

In way of entertainment musical selections 
were rendered during the afternoon by the Misses 
Dorothea and Audry Koch, daughters of W. H. 
Koch of Oneonta, a roadmaster on the Susque¬ 
hanna division, and the male quartet of the Car 


department at Colonie which recognized its earlier 
adoption by the Veterans’ association of the Sus¬ 
quehanna division by singing, as its first selec¬ 
tion, “ We are the Veterans’ Quartet.” 

Routine business was disposed of in an ex¬ 
peditious manner of President Gurney. The re¬ 
ports of the secretary and treasurer, as well as 
the many other matters brought to the attent on 
of the members, 
proved most interest¬ 
ing and seemingly sat¬ 
isfactory to all. 

Since the annual 
meeting in Albany on 
January 10, last, fifty- 
six new members have 
been enrolled; twenty- 
six on the Susque¬ 
hanna division, fifteen 
on the Pennsylvania 
division, ten on the 
Saratoga division, and 
five on the Champlain 
division. The total 
enrollment since the 
date of organization 
is 1.445. There have 
been eighty-six deaths, 
leaving a present 
membership of 1,359. 
A tribute of respect 
was paid to deceased 
members by their as¬ 
sembled comrades standing in silent prayer dur¬ 
ing which time the quartet sang, in hushed re¬ 
frain, “ Somewhere.” 

Later in the meeting Mr. Crippen, who on 
other oceasions has shown a fatherly interest in 
the assoc : ation in a somewhat similar manner, 
invited the Veteran who should secure the most 
new members before the annual outing in August, 
together with his wife, to be his guest at dinner 
on that occasion. And to the member who should 
enroll the second largest number he extended a 
like invitation. On other occasions he has offered 
gold p’eces, but when these were awarded at the 
January meeting the recipients generously turned 
them into the treasury of the association and it 
seemed to be Mu. Crippen’s desire that those who 
interest themselves in the future of the assoeia- 
(Concluded on Paere 141 


“IVhen I Have c Uime” 

W HEN I have time, so many things 
I’ll do 

To make life happier and more fair 
For those whose lives are crowded now with 
care; 

When I have time. 

When I have time, the friend I love so well 
Shall know no more those weary tolling 
days: 

I’ll lead her feet In pleasant paths always, 
And cheer her heart with words of sweetest 
praise, 

When I have time. 

When you have time! The friend you hold 
so dear 

May be beyond the reach of all your sweet 
Intent, 

Mav never know that you so kindly meant 
To Till her life with sweet content, 

When you had time. 

Now is the time! Ah, friend, no longer wait 
To scatter loving smiles and words of cheer 
To those around whose lives are now so 
dear; 

They may not need you in the coming year— 
Now is the time. 

— Brotherhood. 


tr>. tasu 
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We live in deeds, not years; in thoughts, 
not breaths; 

In feelings, not in figures on a dial; 

We should count time by heart throbs. 
He most lives 

Who thinks most, feels the noblest, acts 
the best. 

—Bailey. 


{Brains Count Most 

D URING 1926,” B. C. Forbes reminds the 
readers of Forbes, of which he is the editor 
and owner, “ at least one in every hun¬ 
dred employes will be promoted and at least one 
in every thousand will be made an executive.” 
Mr. Forbes is a consistent student of business 
management and employe relations and an au¬ 
thority on each; therefore, his estimate may be 
regarded as fairly accurate. Then, continuing, he 
counsels: “ Don’t imagine for a moment that the 
many thousands of promotions which will come 
during the year will be based on favoritism. A 
few may be, but ninety-nine in every hundred will 
be based on merit, on past performances and on 
future promise. * » * The demand is for the 

best brains available. Even the best brains, how¬ 
ever, must be wedded to hard work. In every 
large organization there are men with ordinary 
brains drawing larger salaries than some men 
with super'or brains. Employers do not pay for 
what is in an employe’s head but for what comes 
out of it. What comes out is governed largely 
by what is put in.” 

“ Have you,” he asks, “ striven sincerely and 
perseveringiy to put a maximum of useful knowl¬ 
edge and information about your business into 
your heads? Have you fitted yourself to br'ng 
out of your head such qualities, such achievements, 
such suggestions, such ideas, such plans that your 
boss will be delighted to draw you up a little 


closer to himself so as to share an increased meas¬ 
ure of responsibilities of management?” 

We are midway in the fifth month of the year. 
Promotions have been made here and there. It is 
always the same. Age and death and other re¬ 
movals are constantly creating vacancies that 
must be filled. Advancement, when anticipated, 
may seem slow of realization, but, looking back 
upon the past and noting the many change^ made 
in recent years, we are inclined to agree Jthat it is 
most rapid. 

The big question, however, is this: Are we do¬ 
ing our best to become either the one in a hundred 
or the one in the thousand! Mr. Forbes has given 
us some good thoughts. May we consider them 
well. 


‘CTie Locomotwe 

T HERE is an inspiration in Clement R. 
Brown’s article on “ The Influence of the 
Locomotive Upon the Unity of Our Coun¬ 
try,” for every one of our readers. Beginning 
with the conrng to this country of the Stourbridge 
bian, brought here by the Management of our road 
in 1829, he tells us in a picturesque and authentic 
way of just how the locomotive has influenced our 
national development, how it rolled back the fron¬ 
tier until in 1884 it disappeared off the Pacific 
coast and how it lias since created a large and 
populous nation by uniting its people with ever- 
increasing bonds. 

When he tells us, too, that “The history of the 
locomotive is closely allied with the modern de¬ 
velopment of civilization, that it promotes pro¬ 
gress in civilization, that modern civilization has 
advanced farthest in those places where the loco- 
mot ve is seen most often,” and that because of 
all of this “ No country in the world is as pros¬ 
perous as America,” we should feel proud, in¬ 
deed, to be associated with the railroad profession. 


It is not necessary to be rich, or to be great, or 
be poiverful to be happy. The happy man is the 
successful man. Happiness is the legal tender of 
the soul. Joy is wealth .— Robert Incersoli,. 


INSURANCE CLAIMS PAID 
APRIL 1926 


Death benefits .... $20,855 

Health benefits - . - . 13.399 

Accident benefits .... 966 

Accidental Death and Dismemberment 

benefits .... 3,600 

Total and Permanent Disability benefits 569 

Total benefits - • . $39,409 
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tA [ew York's Canal Problem 

taxpayers Are Carrying the Burden of An Uneconomic Transportation Problem in 
the State Barge Canal Which Last Year Cost Them $10,573,626 


N EW YORK STATE has made a candid ad¬ 
mission of fact. It has told its taxpayers 
that in its Barge Canal it has an uneco¬ 
nomic transportation problem of its owh making. 
Quite the opposite is this to an almost universal 
assumption that inland transportation is inherent¬ 
ly cheap. On the other hand, if you please, the 
State points just as frankly to its railroads as 
affording economic transportation. 

“Between 1SS3, when tolls were abolished, and 
1899,” said Governor Alfred E. Smith in a mes¬ 
sage to the New York State legislature on Janu¬ 
ary 7, 1925, “ about $22,000,000 was expended on 
the canal, so that there remained at the beginning 
of the construction of the so-called Barge Canal, 
in 1904, a balance to the result of the Erie Canal 
of a little over $20,000,000 * * * . 

“ The Barge Canal, including construction, ter¬ 
minals, grain elevators, repairs, maintenance, 
operation and payment of claims for damages has 
cost the people since 1905 up to date $191,000,- 
625.91 ; between 1905, when the first canal bonds 
were sold, up to 1924, inclusive, we have paid in 
interest $39,880,386.73, making the total cost of 
the Barge Canal to date $230,881,012.64.” 

Again in 1925, the canal cost the taxpayers of 
the State $10,573,626.84, as follows: 


Maintenance and operation. $2,981,841.26 

Capital charge . 6.137,495.08 

Permanent betterments. 1,092,051.52 

Claims paid . 722,175.S9 


Gross cost . $10,933,563.75 

Less receipts. 359,936.91 

Net cost to the taxpayers-$10,573,626.84 

Although no tolls are charged the canal has 


failed to attract traffic. Its annual capacity has 
been fixed, theoretically, at 20,000,000 tons, yet in 
1919, the first year after it was opened through¬ 
out its length, only 1,238,444 tons were floated, 
and last year only 2,344,013 tons. 

As a matter of fact, it cost the State, in 1925, 
$4.51 a ton for all freight floated pn the canal, 
regardless of the length of the haul, in conse¬ 
quence of which Colonel Frederick Stuart Greene, 
superintendent of public works, was led to remark 
in a report made to Governor Smith that: “It 
would have been cheaper for the State if all the 
freight carried on the canal had been put on rail¬ 
road cars and the Stale had paid the freight bills.” 


Neither is Mr. Greene impressed with the con¬ 
tention that the canal saves the people of the 
State $50,000,000 annually in “ depressed ” rail 
rates. “ The old Erie canal,” he observes, “ un¬ 
doubtedly served to * depress ’ rail rates. This, 
however, was before the existence of the two rate¬ 
regulating authorities, the Interstate Commerce 
and Public Service Commissions.” He then asks: 

“ Would these authorities have allowed rail 
rates to be increased $50,000,000 a year if the 
canal were not built? 

“Are states lacking canals overcharged by the 
railroads $50,000,000 a year or in proportion, ac¬ 
cording to the amount of freight carried? 

“ Is not a club costing $10,500,000 a year an 
expensive weapon to hold over the heads of the 
railroads?” 


The State’s “ Uneconomic Versus Economic 
Transportation Problem ” is shown in the follow¬ 
ing table: 



What the Canal 
cost the tax¬ 
payers 

What the Railways 
contributed 
in taxes 

1919 . 

$8,601,358 

$15,609,766 

1921 . 

14,198,739 

20,634.145 

1919 . 

$8,601,358 

$15,669,706 

1920 . 

11,612,585 

17,800,538 

1922 . 

13,298,727 

20,447,064 

1923 . 

12,305,S75 

20,79S,39S 

1924 . 

12,524,413 

22,102,534 

1925 . 

12,141,527 

*23,300,000 

Total 

... $S4,74 3,224 

$140,812,445 


Canal figures for fiscal year; compiled from the 
reports of the Comptroller of the State of New 
York. 

Tax figures for calendar year; compiled by Bu¬ 
reau of I! ail way Economics . 

* Estimated—assuming that railway taxes in the 
State of New York increased at the same rate as 
in the country as a whole. 

An analysis by the Bureau of Railway Eco¬ 
nomics, issued in May, 1925, also proves that un¬ 
der any condit on canal service is more costly 
than that of the railroads. “ It is apparent,” 
reads the report, “ that even under the most 
favorable traffic conditions the cost of. transporta¬ 
tion per ton-mile through the Barge Canal would 
be 1.499 cents. The average rail charge for freight 
service in the Eastern District, where the canal 
is located, was only 1.104 cents in 1923. But this 
comparison is predicated on the most favorable 
conditions for canal traffic. Those which actually 
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existed in 11)23 produced a total cost of 3.481 
cents per ton-mile on the canal, which was more 
than three times as great as the 1.104 cents of 
average rail charges prevailing in the Eastern 
District.” 

An opin’on similar to this also is taken by 
Professor H. G. Moulton, director of the Institute 
of Economics at Washington. D. C., and recog¬ 
nized as one of the country’s leading economists. 
In 1911, when an instructor at the University of 
Chicago, he won the Hart, Schaffner and Marx 
prize for the best essay upon an economic sub¬ 
ject. The t'tle of his book was “ Waterways and 
Railways,” and from its concluding chapter we 
quote: 

“ There can no longer be any question » * * 

that so far at least as canals are concerned, the 
cost of transportation, all factors included, is al¬ 
most universally much greater by water than by 
rail. It is only in the case of very short canals 
which connect long stretches of naturally naviga¬ 
ble waters that they can have any economic jus- 
tiflcat ; on at the present time. . . 

It is to be hoped that our reader has not failed 


up to this time to take into .consideration the fact 
that the railroads of the State, as taxpayers, con¬ 
tribute to the maintenance of this canal much as 
they do to the upkeep of highways. Canal traffic 
and highway traffic are canned on in competition 
with railroad traffic. In the first instance, how¬ 
ever, no tax is charged against the operators and 
in the second only a nominal tax is imposed and 
legislative restrictions, such as regulate railroad 
traffic, are few, indeed. 

An equitable adjustment of problems of this 
kind will mean much to the railroads and to their 
employes. The responsibility resting upon the 
latter is obvious. Scattered over the country as 
are upward of two million railroads workers they 
are in a position to mould sentiment in such a 
way as to bring about the legislation needed to 
equalize the tax burden, or eliminate unfair tax¬ 
ation. 

Maybe the average man never made a permanent 
success. But the successful man ivas at one time 
an average man in the line of business in which 
he is now a success. —Sheldon. 


Looking Back Int 0 Whitehall's Past 



Loaned by Larky Corbett, Rules Examiner. 

On Locomotive (left to right)—Nelson Prentice, fireman, and Daniel Corbett, engineer. 
Standing on ground (left to right)—Henry Wheeler, trainman; John Lalor, yard- 
master; Charles Johnston, yard clerk; James Ronin, telegrapher; Tobias Clifford, yard 
conductor; Delore Gordon, trainman; Charles Nichols, trainman; Samuel Snow, trainman. 
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War Risk, Insurance 

fix-service Men Have Until July 2, Next, to Reinstate and Convert Their War T^isk 
Insurance Into One of Six Ordinary Types 


O NE thousand four hundred and seventy-six 
employes of the Company, or more than 10 
per cent of its total force, were in military 
service during the World War. Of this number 
forty-four were engaged with our allies, leaving 
a total of 1,432 in the various branches of the 
army and navy of the United States. A ma¬ 
jority of these veterans returned to their former 
positions at the close of the war and are now in 
the employ of the Company and it is for their 
information that this article is printed. 

By doing this we are cooperating with the 
United States Veterans’ Bureau in bringing to 
the attention of ex-service men the value of 
United States Government insurance and the 
necessity of reinstating and converting it into 
one of six regular types before July 2, next. 
After that date no insurance that has lapsed 
may be reinstated and no insurance may lie con¬ 
verted. 

During the war 4,(184,876 soldiers, sailors and 
marines took advantage of Government War Risk 
insurance, which provided them with protection 
at a time when the cost of insurance was pro¬ 
hibitive. At the end of the war provisions were 
made to continue this insurance, but very few 
took advantage of the low rates. In fact only 
450,000 men have done so. Four million have al¬ 
lowed their insurance to lapse through failure to 
pay the premiums, leaving only 162,000 with War 
Risk insurance and 3S2,000 with convert'd in¬ 
surance. Approximately 100,000 converted poli¬ 
cies meanwhile have been allowed to lapse. 

Some wonder as to why so many ex-service 
men allowed their payments to lapse, may be 
occasioned by this recital. This is easily ex¬ 
plained, however, as a large number of these men 
were not accustomed to the idea of insurance 
protection, others allowed it to lapse through 
negligence, and still others associated Govern¬ 
ment insurance with confusion and a lack of 
stability. 

On the other hand it is interesting to know 
that the Government has already allowed 106.000 
term insurance claims. In other words, this 
number of men have already had their insur¬ 
ance, valued at $1,462,000,000, materialized 
through disabilities. At the present time the 
Government is paying out on term insurance 
policies $12,000,000 monthly. Seven thousand 
claims valued at $28,000,000 have also been al¬ 
lowed on converted life insurance claims. 


Quite naturally, Government insurance is the 
safest insurance in the world. The department 
is on a sound business basis and gives service as 
prompt and as efficient as any private company. 
Surely, no one questions the value of insurance 
in general. It is acknowledged to be a sound 
investment. Simply stated, Government War 
Risk insurance, however, is from 20 to 25 per 
cent cheaper than any similar insurance offered 
by private companies. It is easy to understand 
this since the Government bears the cost of all 
admiirstrative expenses and since no profit is 
made on the business. 

Six different types of ordinary life insurance, 
into which old War Risk or Term insurance may 
be converted, are offered as follows: 

Ordinary Life Policy —This plan provides the 
maximum protection for the minimum premium 
which is payable as long as the insured may live or 
until he becomes totally and permanently disabled. 

Twenty-Payment Life Policy —This plan pro¬ 
vides that premiums shall be paid for a period of 
twenty years unless the policy matures sooner by 
death or disability. At the end of twentv years 
premiums cease and the insurance becomes paid up 
for the face value of the policy and continues to 
participate in dividends for the life of the insured. 
Upon his death the face value of the policy is paid 
to his beneficiary. 

Thirty-Payment Life Policy —This plan is the 
same as the twenty-payment plan except that pre¬ 
miums are payable for a period of thirty vears in¬ 
stead of twenty years. 

Twenty-Year Endowment Pi.an —This plan pro¬ 
vides that premiums shall be payable for twenty 
years unless the policy matures sooner by death or 
disability. At the end of twenty years or upon 
death or total permanent disability of the insured 
the face value of the policy is paid. 

Thirty-Year Endowment Plan —This is the 
same as the twenty-year endowment plan except 
that the premiums are payable for a period of 
thirty instead of twenty years. 

Endowment at Age of 62 Plan —This provides 
payment of premiums until the age of 62. In other 
respects it is the same as the twenty-year endow¬ 
ment plan. 

All policies are participating, that is, the in¬ 
sured receives after one year a dividend upon his 
premium. During the seven years that Govern¬ 
ment insurance has been in force the average 
dividend has been about 4 per cent of the annual 
premium. 

The insured at any time after the policy has 
been in force one year or more and if no pre¬ 
miums are in arrears, may obtain a loan of an 
amount not to exceed 94 per cent of the reserve 
value of the policy plus any accumulated divi¬ 
dends. This loan may be repaid at the conveni- 
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ence of the borrower—no specific date of return 
being required. 

At any time after the policy has been in force 
for one year or more the cash value, which is 
the reserve plus dividends, will be paid to the 
insured upon his written request and surrender 
of the policy. The cash value of the 20-year 
endowment policy equals the total amount of 
premiums paid after about ten and one-half years, 
while the cash values of other policies after one 
year is approximately 70 per cent of the total 
amount of premiums paid until near maturity at 
which time the value increases. 

An ex-service man in good health may reinstate 
his War Risk insurance by the payment of only 
one monthly premium at the rate which he was 
paying when he dropped his insurance and one 
premium at the rate of his present age. The 
average age of the men who were in the service 
is thirty-three years. This means that he may 
reinstate $10,000 War Risk insurance now by 
paying only $13.09—$0.70 for the first month of 
lapse, the “ grace month ” during which he was 
insured without paying the premium, and $7.20 
for the current month. In all instances where 
policies have lapsed for more than three months, 
however, a physical examination is required, but 
in Lew York City alone 800 physicians have vol¬ 
unteered to make these examinations free of 
charge. 

The proceedure for reinstating and converting 
this insurance is very simple. You have only to 
write to the New York Regional Office of the Vet¬ 
erans’ Bureau, 46th Street and Lexington Avenue, 
New York City, or the nearest office of the Bu¬ 
reau, of which there are fifty-four throughout the 
United States, or communicate directly with the 
United States Veteran Bureau, Washington, 
D. C., to obtain literature and full information. 

But, remember, July 2, 1926, is positively the 
last date for reinstatement and conversion. 


Mature Wastes Nothing 

HE economy of God is one of the striking 
features of the universe; have you ever 
stopped to think of it? 

Not a single dead leaf is wasted; it goes to 
enrich the soil of future growth. 

Not a drop of water that is not used again and 
again—flowing down the river to the sea, only to 
be caught up by the sun, and showered down upon 
the grass and trees again! 

The law of God is the law of thrift; and no 
man transgresses that law, either in his personal 
or business affairs, without incurring a penalty. 
Waste nothing, as nature wastes nothing. 

Expect some bad years, as nature expects them, 
and provides for them by other years of abund¬ 
ance. 

Count on the routine effort year after year, as 
nature counts on the unending and unchanging 
processmn of the seasons. This, and not luck, or 
the rich fruits of speculation, is the real secret 
of success. 

—Cabdinal Gibbons. 


‘ ‘ Diamonds 

D IAMONDS are only chunks of coal 

That stuck to their Jobs, you see; 

If they’d petered out, as most of us do, 
Where would the diamonds be? 

It Isn’t the fact of making a start, 

It's the sticking that counts, I'll say; 

It’s the fellow that knows not the meaning of fall, 
But hammers and hammers away. 

Whenever you think you've come to the end, 

And you re beaten as bad as can be, 

Remember that diamonds are chunks of coal 
That stuck to their jobs, you see. 

—Via Mias Peggy tfoon. 


Don’t feel hurt if someone says you are green. 
For remember, If you are green you are growing. 
It's the fellow that is dead ripe that is apt to 
become rotten .—The Railway Agent. 



Getting Jllong 

T he biggest job in life after all is getting along satisfactorily with other men. 
We all know, doubtless, men of marked ability, men who have proven themselves 
as scholars, men whose value to their fellowmen and the nation could never be 
placed in question and yet have failed absolutely in accomplishing what they had 
planned for their lives, because of the inability to work harmoniously with other people. 
In these particular people we know that there are certain attributes, such as selfish¬ 
ness, unbalanced ambition, or wrong mental conditions, that always put them at odds 
with other people. We are advancing as individuals and as a group only as we can 
submerge these destructive attributes and replace them by constructive characteristics, 
which will let us work together more smoothly. It is all too easy for us at times to 
become so thoroughly absorbed with our own particular piece of work that we let that 
work overshadow the necessity for our having friendly relations with the men about 
us.— Dr. Hugh P. Baker. 
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First Sunday Trains 

Inauguration of Sunday Service Precipitated a Storm of Protest on the Part of Church- 
Going People Who Predicted All Manner of Dire Consequences 


C REDIT for the inauguration of regular 
Sunday train service in this country is 
given to the Erie railroad by Edward H. 
Mott, a writer of railroad history. This innova¬ 
tion is reputed to have followed closely the estab¬ 
lishment of a pioneer milk store in New York 
City. The story of the incidents which brought 
about the adoption of this service, the bitter 
antipathy of the public and other embarrassments 
which were experienced make an interesting 
recital. It follows: 

“ Thaddeus Selleck started a store at No. 193 
Reade Street in the spring of 1842 for the sale 
of Orange county milk, the completion of the 
New York and Erie Railroad as far as Goshen 
having made it possible for the farmers of that 
region to send their milk to New York City by 
train or boat. 

“ The railroad then extended only from Goshen 
to Piermont, on the Hudson river, and its con¬ 
nection with New York was by boat. There was 
no train or boat on Sunday. In fact, there was 
only one passenger train each way on week days, 
and a freight train ran every other day. 

“ The milk arrived in New York in good time 
and always in good condition, but Selleck’s cus¬ 
tomers demanded fresh milk on Monday mornings 
as well as other days, and that demand could not 
be supplied unless there was a train to bring 
milk to him on Sunday. Selleck began in the 
spring of 1843 efforts to induce the railroad com¬ 
pany to put on a Sunday train for milk, the milk 
traffic having become the most important item of 
transportation on the new line. 

“ The railroad management wouldn’t listen to 
the proposition then, because of the opposition to 
it that arose, particularly from the ministers 
and their congregations. The opposition was so 
great that church members who were milk ship¬ 
pers were threatened with dismissal from their 
church communion if they should ship milk on 
Sunday trains. 

“ The discussion continued from the spring of 
1843 until August of that year. The New York 
consumers of Orange county milk had begun what 
would now be called a boycott against it because 
they could not get fresh milk on Monday morn¬ 
ing. This boycott became so Berious that the 
railroad company was losing the most profitable 
part of its traffic. 

“ Therefore, while not announcing it officially, 


the company notified its two conductors, Captain 
Ayers and Hank Stewart, that after the first Sun¬ 
day in August they must take turns in running 
the train that carried the milk every Sunday un¬ 
til further notice. The railroad had then been 
extended to Middletown, nine miles beyond 
Goshen, and the milk shipping territory much 
enlarged. 

“On no railroad in the country had any Sun¬ 
day trains been run regularly up to that time. 
The church people not only of Orange county but 
of New York also denounced this one as too awful 
to contemplate, and one worthy Goshen divine 
declared from his pulpit that ‘ the curse of God ’ 
would surely fall upon all concerned in it or who 
patronized it. 

“It looked very much at the start as if 3 uch 
prophecies were to be fulfilled for on the very 
first trip of that original Sunday train the loco¬ 
motive was thrown from the track near Sloats- 
burg by a misplaced plank at a highway crossing 
and plunged into the pond at the side of the 
track, dragging with it the two cars carrying the 
milk. No lives were lost and the cars lay sunk 
in the pond twenty-four hours before they could 
be removed—and the first Sunday shipment of 
milk never reached its destination. 

“ But the railroad company would not accept 
this mishap as a judgment on it for running a 
Sunday train, and persisted in the innovation. 
A great many Orange county farmers who could 
not at first reconcile their religious convictions 
with doing business on Sunday refused to ship 
their milk on this train for some time, but as 
they saw a good thing passing along without 
getting their share of it, and as Selleck after a 
while notified these farmers that if they couldn’t 
ship milk on Sunday they need not ship any on 
other days of the week, they compromised with 
their consciences in some way and became Sun¬ 
day shippers, just as their worldly minded 
neighbors. 

“ Promptly they were cut off from communion 
with their churches, but as familiarity with the 
Sunday train gradually seemed to take its curse 
off, opposition to it relaxed and it at last ceased 
to offend even the church element. In time all 
the excommunicated farmers were taken back into 
the fold.” 


There never was a bad man who had ability for 
good service .— Burke. 
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‘Uivo "Veteran Successes 

(Continued from Page 7) 


tion to the extent of building up its membership 
should enjoy some material reward and so he 
will see to it that they enjoy a square meal with 
him. 

With unusual eloquence to which was added a 
bit of humor or sadness as the point he sought to 
develop seemed to require, Ezra T. Martin of 
Binghamton, who represented John Draney, presi¬ 
dent of the Veterans’ Association of The Dela¬ 
ware, Lackawanna and Western, reached every 
heart with an earnest appeal for constant loyalty 
and courteous service in our relations with our 
employers and with the public. In speaking of 
the Veterans’ movement in particular, he pleaded 
for harmony among its members, observing that 
“ one harsh word will drive away more members 
than 10,000 words can bring back.” “ One 
moment of carelessness may cause a life-time of 
regret,” he warned in conclusion. 

George E. Bates of Albany, assistant to vice- 
president for industrial development, was also 
called by Mr. Gurney and, briefly, emphasized 
the need for accepting the family idea as an em¬ 
ploye group. “ Here we are,” he observed, “ all 
of one family, all interested in the prosperity of 
one corporation. We work all day within the 
environments of those great initials, ‘ The D. & 
H.,’ which also become the main topic of con¬ 
versation at home. We live day by day in those; 
letters.” 

Speaking of the attitude of the Management 
toward its employes, he said, in conclusion: 
“Their heart is with you, and they are just as 
anxious that you succeed, and your fanrly as 
well, as we are to see our Company progress.” 

Mr. Cobb was introduced as “the prime mover 
of the Veterans’ movement on The Delaware and 
Hudson,” and briefly reviewed his work whilo 
president of the association. He had been handi¬ 
capped by a severe illness, he said, and had found 
it imposs'ble to carry out, personally, the many 
plans he had had in mind when elected to office. 
Ilis fellow members “ took hold,” however, and 
helped to make the year a success. “ It was 
simply grand-wonderful—that Inen could go so 
far out of their way and assume so many tasks,” 
he observed in the way of appreciation as lie 
thanked them one and all for their cooperation. 

Mr. Criiten reported the progress of the com- 
m : ttee appointed at the meeting held in Carbon- 
dale last October, for the purpose of studying the 
problem of motor bus and truck competition, and 
while this matter was before the members Mr. 
Martin found the occasion opportune to warn 
them that unrestrained competition of this kind 
meant “ their jobs,” and urged them to first 
learn the facts and then decide upon their 
action. 


Following adjournment, the executive com¬ 
mittee went into session to consider plans for the 
annual outing in August, and other matters of 
importance to the association. 

Members living north of Albany left on train 
No. 317, enjoying the privacy of a special coach, 
as they had on train No. 314 in the morning, 
which was attached to the train through the 
courtesy of the Management, and at 5 o’clock the 
members residing south of Oneonta, the majority 
of whom were from the Pennsylvania division, 
left the city on a special train which ran as far 
ns Wilkes-Barre. 


e Uhe "Dance 

HE success of the first dance of the Susque¬ 
hanna division veterans, held a year earlier, 
proved to be only a fair criterion of just 
what might be expected this year. It was a 
known fact, of course, that the idea of a “ Vet¬ 
erans’ Dance ” had gained wide popular'ty but 
that it would result in bringing together upward 
of four hundred railroad folk was somewhat be¬ 
yond the calculations of the most optimistic. A 
special train run from Green Island to Oneonta 
and return, through the courtesy of the Manage¬ 
ment of the road, was well patronized and proved 
a great convenience as well as a distinct boom 
to the event. 

Upon the arrival of the special in Oneonta, the 
visitors went immediately to the State armory 
in Academy street, where the dance was to be 
held and where the members of the Ladies’ Aux¬ 
iliary were prepared to serve lunch. From then 
on until trusty watches ticked off the hour of 
midnight, the corridors and parlors, the balcony, 
and the big drill shed were the scene of a happy 
family gathering. 

At 8 o’clock the 15-piece broadcasting orches¬ 
tra of the Green Island Car shop, under the lead¬ 
ership of Paul DesLauries, took its place on a 
palm-bunked rostrum in the center of the hall 
and a few minutes later the floor was well filled 
with couples dancing to the tune of a musical 
hit of the present day. Over head and on all 
sides red, white and blue bunting and the Ameri¬ 
can flag were profusely used as decorations. 

Other entertainment of the evening included 
selections by the Colonie Car department’s male 
quartet— Messrs. Ruhtz, Ci.ickner, IIeffern 
and Keefe —which sang from the balcony and 
also as an accompaniment to the orchestra in 
various of its dance numbers. There was also an 
exhibition of classical dance steps, including the 
Charleston, by Miss Ruth Hill of Delmar, daugh¬ 
ter of W. .T. Hlix, an assistant engineer. 
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Clicks from the Rails 


Plan Grade Crossing Smash 

Casualties resulting from 
train and train service accidents 
on the railroads of the United 
States In the eleven months end¬ 
ing November, 1925, showed a 
decrease of 641 as compared 
with the first eleven months of 
1924. One of the outstanding 
features of this performance, as 
shown In reports of the Bureau 
of Statistics of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, was the 
steady Improvement In the safe¬ 
ty of passenger service. Pas¬ 
senger casualties for the first 
eleven months of 1925 showed a 
decrease of 617 as compared 
with the corresponding period of 
the preceding year. Train acci¬ 
dents showed a decrease of 1,- 
543. Train accidents Include 
those resulting from collisions, 
derailments, boiler and other lo¬ 
comotive accidents, while train 
service accidents are those re¬ 
sulting from the coupling or un¬ 
coupling of locomotives, acci¬ 
dents at highway crossings, and 
similar mishaps. The total 
number of accidents under these 
two classes was 48,855 for the 
first eleven months of 1925 as 
against 49,496 for the corre¬ 
sponding period of 1924. 


'Railroads Art VitaI Assets 

Railroads are vital to the 
growth of a community. Noth¬ 
ing contributes more to their 
progress than the service they 
give. 

" The public cannot afford to 
forget the railroads that serve 
them. They are silent partners 
of the railroads, as neither can 
succeed without the help of the 
6th er. 

“ Right now much attention 
should be given to the railroad 
situation. There is danger of 
loss of railroad service to many 
communities on account of truck 
and automobile transportation. 

“ It is not good for any sec¬ 
tion to lose railroad transporta¬ 
tion, and It will be a sad Aav for 
them when thev are left with 
the highway as {heir only means 
of transportation. Truck and 
automobile competition is bring¬ 
ing about that condition in many 
sections. 

“ This Is the day of hard sur¬ 
faced roads. Good roads are a 
necessity. So are the railroads.” 

—Mayfield (Ky.) Messenger. 


Ilenry Raber, veteran cross¬ 
ing watchman at North Man¬ 
chester, Ind., on the Pennsyl¬ 
vania Lines, claims the “ long 
distance ” record for continuous 
use of a coal hod. The hod he 
Is at present using he has had 
for eighteen years and It is still 
In good condition. 


Will Reclaim Coke 

Fifty thousand dollars are be¬ 
ing spent by the Boston and 
Maine railroad in the establish¬ 
ment of a plant at East Somer¬ 
ville, Mass., for the reclamation 
of coke from locomotive ashes. 
This combustible, it has been 
estimated, averages from thirty- 
three to forty per cent of the 
ash, and It Is expected that the 
salvage will amount to approxi¬ 
mately 600 tons a week. The 
process of separation Is an 
adaptation of one now used In 
the hard coal fields for separat¬ 
ing Impurities. It is based on 
the comparative specific gravity, 
and by means of water flotation 
the coke is segregated and the 
cinder residue precipitated. The 
reclaimed coke will be used for 
station heating and is expected 
to meet present requirements of 
30,000 tons a year. The pro¬ 
ject, so far as Is known, is the 
first of Its kind In the country. 


‘Railroads In New Zealand 

“ How does the Government 
railway system work?" I asked 
a clever country doctor from a 
little town on the West Coast. 

” ‘ Not too well,’ he answered. 

” ‘ You can’t get time-tables. 
The trains are usually late. 
The whole business Is clogged 
with red tape.' 

“ My impression Is that under 
private ownership a man knows 
that he has a job, and must 
work to hold it; under Govern¬ 
ment ownership he thinks he 
has an office which depends on 
politics. If a station master In 
New Zealand is promoted for 
efficient service, all the other 
railway employes have a right 
to protest before a certain tri¬ 
bunal and to be heard at full 
length. Imagine!” 

—Henry Vandyke In Scrib¬ 
ner’s Magazine. 


‘Crain Casualties Decrease 

A head-on collision between a 
train and an automobile at a 
grade crossing, illustrating the 
neglect of signals and safety 
devices, will form a spectacular 
feature of the safety display 
being prepared by the depart¬ 
ment of education and social 
economy for the sesqul-centen- 
nlal exhibition to be held in 
Philadelphia this year. The 
safety exhibition will occupy a 
large part of the space of the 
Palace of Education. 


And where does the railroad 
dollar go? For the eleven 
months of 1925, ending with 
November the railroad fuel bill 
for the country was $300,740,376. 


'Pullman Safely “ Drive " 

During the present month the 
Pullman Company is conducting 
an intensive campaign against 
accidents, better known as the 
“ May Drive." Considering the 
fact that the Company operates 
231 yards in the United States, 
Canada and Mexico, all situated 
on railroad property wherein its 
employes are subject to the haz¬ 
ards in connection with the 

movement of cars, this is indeed 
a stupendous undertaking. The 
first of these drives was made 
during the month of May, last 
year, with the result that 219 of 
the 231 yards operated without 
a lost-time accident, working a 
total of 1,500,000 hours. In 

thirty-one days only twelve 
lost-time accidents were re¬ 

ported among 12,000 employes, 
a reduction of 80 per cent over 
the same period the year pre¬ 
vious. Everybody was so well 
pleased with these results that 
they are lending their hearty 

support to the drive this year. 
In addition to this splendid co¬ 
operation, 75,000 bulletins, car¬ 
rying a personal appeal to the 
worker, are being distributed. 


Study Draft Gear Efficiency 

With a view to further in¬ 
creasing public safety and com¬ 
fort while traveling and reduc¬ 
ing loss and damage both to 
freight shipments and to rail¬ 
way equipment, a thorough 
study of draft gears used on 
freight and passenger cars Is to 
be made by the American Rail¬ 
way Association to determine 
what improvements can be 
made in the types now in use 
on the railroads of this country. 
The tests will probably be con¬ 
ducted at Purdue university, 
Lafayette, Ind., where the asso¬ 
ciation already has installed 
special equipment and is con¬ 
ducting an elaborate test of air¬ 
brakes in an effort to determine 
what improvements, if any, can 
be made in the present airbrake 
systems now in general use. 


Employes of the St. Loufs-San 
Francisco Railway, or their 
beneficiaries, have received 
$302,067 in Group Insurance 
benefits since the plan was 
adopted on that system in 1923. 
Officers and other employes, 
numbering 10,062, are insured 
for $19,542,680. 


Denial of the petition of the 
Safeway Transportation Com¬ 
pany seeking to operate a bus 
line between the village of Coop- 
erstown, N. Y„ and the City of 
Albany, by way of the Great 
Western turnpike, has been 
made by the Public Service 
Commission. 
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'Vhink ‘Right 

T HINK SMILES, and smiles shall be; 
Think doubt, and hope will flee. 
Think love, and love will grow ; 
Think hate, and hate you’ll know. 

Think good, and good is here; 

Think vice its jaws appear I 
Think joy, and joy ne’er ends; 

Think gloom, and dusk descends. 

Think faith, and faith's at hand ; 

Think ill - it stalks the land. 

Think peace, sublime and sweet, 

And you that peace will meet. 

Think fear, with brooding mind. 

And failure's close behind. 

Think this : “ I'm Going to Win I ” 

Think not of what has been. 

Think " VictoryThink “ I Can 1 ” 

Then you’re a Winning Man I 

— ‘David V. 3)uih. 










